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ABSTRACT 

Research attempted to deteraine the appropriate level 
of the past tense of verbs classified in the Functional Basic (ford 
List for Special Pupils (Stanvix House List). The subjects vere 
primary level educable mentally handicapped (EHH) children. Eight 
verbs vere selected from each of groups A, B, and C of level 1 of the 
Stanvix House List* Results of individually administered recognition 
procedures indicated that BHH children of primary level use the past 
tense at or near the level established for the present tense. The 
data also disclosed significant racial differences vith regard to 
past tense usage, for black subjects tended not to pronounce the 
final-^-^ed of the past tense, although they vere able to conceptualize 
the meaning of the past tense. Additional research should: 1) focus 
on children of lover mental age to see if the present and past are 
equally recognized; 2) determine if subjects visually associate the 
present and past tense forms of a verb; and 3) further investigate 
the racial differences in past tense usage. This research is part of 
the Computer Based Project for the Evaluation of Hedia program to 
develop an instrument to analyze the vocabulary level of films and 
test items presented to BHH students. (Author/PB) 
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STAHWIX HOUSE VOCABULARY STUDY: PAST TENSE VERBS 
Jaffa Kessler and Jack H. Bond 

ABSTRACT 

This study attempted to determine the appropriate level of 
the past ten3e of ver^s classified in the Functional Basic Word 
List for Special Pupils (Tudyiaan and Groelle, 1958)* The subjects 
were primary level Educable Mentally Handicapped childrn (EMH). 
Eight verbs were selected randomly froin each of groups A, B, and 
C - level 1 of the Functional Basic Word List, The results of 
individually administered recognition procedures indicated that 
children of primary level seem to be able to use the past tense 
of verbs at or near the level established for the present tense* 
The data also disclosed significant racial differences with regard 
to the use of the past tense; these findings are discussed in 
relation to similar findings in previous studies* 
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SPECIAL REPORT No. 7228 
COMPUTER-BASED PROJECT for the EVALUATION 
of MEDIA for the HANDICAPPED 

T 1 t I G : STANWIX HOUSE VOCABULARY STUDY 3 PAST TENSE VERBS 

BYi Jaffa Kessler ^ Jack H. Bond 
BACKGROUHD 

The Computer Based Project for the Evaluation of Media for the Handicapped* 
based on contract ((OEC"9*423617-4357 (616) between the Syracuse (H.Y.) City School 
District and the Media Services and Captioned KilF^d branch* Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped (United States Office of Education) for the five year period 
July 1, 1069 through June 30, 1974. The major goal ifl to improve the instruction 
of handicapped children through the development and use of an evaluation system 
to measure the instructional effectiveness of films and other materials with 
educable mentally handicapped (CMH) children* iu'^service training and media support 
for special teachers, and studies related to tho evaluation process and the 
populations used. 

The Project has concentrated on the 600 films and 200 filmstrips from the 
Media Services and Captioned Films (BEH - USOE) depository; however* specific 
packages from Project LIFE* various elementary math curricula* and selected 
programs from Children's TV Workshop have also been evaluated. The evaluation 
model used requires thati 1) objectives of materials be specified and written* 

2) instruments be constructed to test and measure effectiveness f andr 3) children 
bo the major sources of evaluation information. A number of instruments and 
methodologies are employed in the gathering of cognitive and affective dat& from 
goo EMH children and 80 special teachers Ho make the effectiveness decisions. 
Over half of the EMH population can neither read or write; therefore* a unique 
Student Response System (SRS) is employed* consisting of a twenty station 

1000 SRS which can be operated in a group or individual recording mode and is 
connected to a remote computer systein. The computer capabilities consist of 
remote telephone connections to the Rome (N.Y.) Air Development Command* the 
Honeywell time^^shared network, and the Schenectady (H.Y.) G E Research and 
Development Center? and batch mode capabilities of the Syracuse City Schools* 
Syracuse University* and various commercial sources. 

In-service and media support activities provide on-the*job training for 
teachers* teacher aides* equipment* and materials to the special teachers in 
the city schools. The research activities have centered around investigations 
and special problems related to the development of the evaluation model. The 
four major areas considered aret I) testing effects, 2) captioning effects* 

3) special student characteristics? and* 4) evaluation procedures validation. 

Documentation of the major activities appear in the five annual reports 
and the $00 evaluations pre£/ared on materials used. Staff members v;ere encouraged 
to prepare Special reports and the attached paper is one of these. The opinion^ 
expressed in thi^ publication do not necessarily reflect the position or policy 
of the Computer Based Projcpt, the United States Otfice of Education* or the 
Syracuse city Sphool District, and no official endorsement by any of the agencies 
should be inferred. 
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STANWiX HOUSE VOCABULARY STUDY - PAST TEMSE VERBS 

At the Computer Based Project for the Evaluation of Media 
(CBP» )372) an Instrument being developed to analyze the vocabu- 
lary level of films and test Items presented to mentally handi- 
capped students (EHH)- This analysis Is done by using as a standard 
the Functional Basic Word List for Special Pupils (Tudyman and 
Groelle» 1958)» hereafter referred to as the Stanwix Mouse List, 

In the Pilot Project Report (Lewlsj 1972) three reading^ written 
and oral vocabulary strata (prlmary> Intermediate^ and secondary) of 
the handicapped student population were examined and corparcd against 
the difficulty classifications of the Stanwix House Mst, The detailed 
testing and rating procedures used In this study consisted of a verbal 
recognition test In which a child read a given word; a written word 
list where a child was asked to place a written word in context, and 
an oral v/ord meaning list where the child was asked to use the word 
In a sentence and give either a definition or an antonym. The results 
of these procedures Indicated that the Stanwix House List was appropri- 
ately designated as to level for the EMH students in the City School 
System- 
It was assumed that Instructional media to which students were 
exposed were appropriate and Intelligible at the child's level of 
learning, and that his vocabulary level represented orte Index of such 
a level. 



PROBLEM 

Whereas the Lewis study dealt with general levels of the words tn 
the Stanwtx House List, It dtd not Inclucte vocabulary the past tense 
of the regular verbs as separate words; specifically^ those words re- 
quiring ^*ed^ endings. This study attempts to identify these words to 

■ i 

determine the appropriate level of the past tense of these verbs 
compared to the level of the present tense on the Stanwtx House List. 
The procedures used to make this determtnatfon are atso a subject of 
this study. 

HYPOTHESES 

Assuming a procedure is developed to obtain differential responses 
from EHR children, the following hypotheses will be used to tiecide the 
outcomes : 

Hp The level at which a child recognizes the past te^se of a verb 

win correspond to the same level at which the child recognizes 

the present tense of the verb. 
Hj The level at which & child recognizes the past tense of a verb 

will be higher than the level at which the child recognizes 

the present tense of the verb. 

METHOD 

SUBJECTS 

Ten primary EMH children (C.A. range 7"9; H^an M.A. 6 years, 5 
twnths) consisting of 6 girls and h boys served as the test population. 
These children were selected randomly from two available EMH classropms 
and tested indtvlduaUy. 



WORD CHOICE CRITERION 

The Investigator chose at random otght words from each of groups 
and C - Level 1» from the Stanwtx House List Each of these 
words was a regular verb (Lfsted In Table on page 5) which required 
an "ed' ending for the past tense form. The student was tested on a 
total of wordSp each of which was printed on a 3 x 5 Index card. 
PROCEDURE 

The selected student was taken from his classroom to a testing 
area. He was then seated at a table with the examiner and participated 
In one or more of the methods to Indicate his knowledge of the p^st 
tense word form* lnttlally» the examiner <)ttempted to employ the pro- 
cedures developed by Lewlss these* however^ proved Ineffective in obtain- 
ing the inforiratlon sought as discussed below. Three procedures were 
tried out before discernable differences seemed to appear. These are 
described as Pilot Test l» Pilot Test 2, and Pilot Test 3. 

PILOT TEST 1 - The examiner asked the subjt^cts to read the present form 
of a verb from the printed card} after whtch» he would be required to 
state (verbalize) the past tense form of the word. Many of the subjects* 
however* were unable to read the words In the present tense* and others 
were confused as to the meaning of the '^past." An attempt to explain 
^V^st'^ by the examiner Injecting the phrase ^Mt happened yesterday/' did 
not aid In evoking the desired responses- This lead to modifications 
Identified as Pilot Test 2. 



PILOT TEST 2 - The examiner read the present tense of the verb to the 
subject from the card and asked him to use it in a sentence. The sub- 
jects tended to mal<e up sentences lacl<Ing the stipulated word, or 
seemed confused as to the meaning of the contrived sentence* thus» 
producing unlnterpretable data* 

As Pilot Tests 1 and 2 proved unsuitable procedures for having 
the EMH student communicate and demonstrate Interpretable l<nowledge 
of tiie past tense of a word, tlie experimenter developed Pilot Test 3 
as an alternative. 

PILOT TEST 3 - This test was given approximately one and one-half 
weeks after the initial testing session^ In test I and 2, a factor of 
the students' relative unfamil iarlty with the examiner and an apparent 
nervousness In a test situation was observed. Test 3 procedures began 
by attempting to put the subjects at ease by giving each subject paper 
and crayons and asking him to draw a picture of himself doing anything 
he liked to do. When finished^ tlie subject was asked by the examiner 
to describe some of the things he did on the previous day. The examiner 
listened^ making mental note of the use of past tense verbs. 

It was observed that In these verbal descriptions of the subjects' 
activities^ the past tense was employed somewhat frequently and arbit' 
rarily. A disregard for proper usage of the past tense form of words 
was especially marked In the descriptions given by block children. 

Following the picture making and narrative interview, ttie 
examiner displayed a card bearing the present form of a verb and read 



the word. The examiner then employed techniques useu in the Olstar 
Language Program (Science Research Assoctiites» 1969) where children 
are supplied with a verbal unit and asked to imitate It as shown below. 
EXAMPLE: The student was asked» '^Oid you darKe yesterday? ' 

S5 ^ Yes/' (If a MO answer Is received* another verb was 
used.) 

Examiner; ''Say the whoie thing/* 

Ss ^'Yesi I ciance(d) yesterday,*' 

The examiner noted the word form used In the second response, If 
the 'ed' form was aud'ble* the subject was scored as demonstrating 
knowledge of the past tense. AM the verbs on the list were subsequently 
substituted for the underlined verb In the example above. 

The limitation of this method were that the results were largely 
dependent on the examiner's auditory acuity and the clarity of enuncia* 
tion on the part of the students. It was somewhat difficult to ascertain' 
If S3 actually said the '^ed' sound. If E was not sure, he would ask 
for a repeat of *the whole thing,*' 
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FREQUENCY mmUK OF STtfDKNTS DUrONS'fMTirW "l-.D" TOPM COURLCTLY KifPLOYKD 



St.iuulx 



Vrequcncy 



Cl.issif Icntion 




Cmicartioi)_!{ « 6^ 




Hfe^ro 




Total 




1 - A 


HKLP 


6 


1.0 


3 


.75 


9 


23.5 






5 


.83 


, y. 


.50 


7 


13 




LIKS 


3 


.5 


0 


0 


3 


G 




LOOK 


3 


.5 


2 


.5 


5 


11 .5 




PU\Y 


5 


.C3 


1 


.25 


6 


14.5 




RtiS'f 


2 


.33 


0 


0 




2.5 






2 


.33 


0 


0 




2.5 






1 


.17 


3 


.75 




.9 


1 - B 


ASK 


3 


.5 


2 


.5 


5 


11.5 






^ 


.5 


J. 


.25 


4 


9 




LIVE 


3 


.5 


0 


0 


3 


6 




OPIiN 


3 


.5 


.L 


.25 


4 


9 




STOP 


6 


1.0 


3 


.75 


5 


23.5 




t-?ALK 


6 


1.0 


1 , 


.25 


7 


10 




V70RIC 


5 


.83 


i 


.25 




14.5 




CALl. 


6 


1.0 


1 


,25 


7 


18 


1 - C 


CARC 


2 


.33 


0 


0 


2* 


2,5 




CUIIB 


2 


.33 


J. 


.25 


3 


G 




COUNT 




.67 


2 


.5 


6 


U.5 




CP^Y 


5 


.33 


3 


.75 


8 


21 




DANCli 


5 


.83 


3 


.75 


8 


21 




DROP 


6 


1.0 


2 


.50 


8 


21 




PAINT 


5 


.83 


i 


.25 


6 


14,5 




PICK 


2 


.33 


0 


0 


2* 


2.5 



TOTALS 



126 
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To test the hypothesis that tlicri; uould bo no Jiffercmcc botweeji, th<; 
levels o£ rocognttioa anJ/or use of thu pr^i^ant a\u\ pnst tonso, the frc** 
quencios in Tabio 1 have ^con subjuctud to a Chi Square To^iU* Xfjst 1 was 
baaed oa totiil frequency of recognition ot the present tense as the expected 
Jtraqu*jncy> 10) and the observed f requcucy nii siiowii in Ttible 1, It seems 
to bo a vLolAtt^n of the normality function that sup,gc*>ts variance on both 
sides of tlie expected frequency to hold tl:u expoctcd frequency at a mrixinum 
(10) and tixpect no devintiony except less t\ian t\ie ir^nxiRutn. An alternate 
would be to consider the mean as the oxpocts^d froquency, 

A second analysis (Test 11) used the moan frtiqucucy ad the expected 
frequency* The r'jsults of the tests are given iv\ fL^ble 11^ 

Test I is aignif leant, suggesting a significaiit cIcviat:ion frori the 
t^^^pocted frequency greater than chanc^^: fluctuations. Tlic non*aiguif icant 
Test II, however* Indicates that thcic* arc no note-worthy dciviations ntfiOns 
the obtain*w:d frequencies from the mean that cannot be accounted for by 
chance- 



BEST COt-V AVAILABLE 



Vno'o cro four v^rjs (;;cst, turn^ caro, pick) which rccoivc^^ 
iis^;iri£is uitii ^ lev/ freqjcincy 2 cccii (and then only ca^c^LsICn^. 
cr/ilcrcn), 1; wo;iid sectn safe; to say th^.t ihoso verbs fr.ay r.ot 
:iy r.^r.y ,:>rir;j5ry eged children in norr:al convcrsat iori , T.^.ese v-o/cj 
fnCfVe co;.:n^on r.oun r.canlnss, Sirice che syntactic basis for inciudii".'"^ 
words in tne original list is not kr It could be surniscd t;iat 
tra^sa wordi may not ye: htive b^cn included in th^i subjects Lseif^i^, vorl 
vocabulary dor.^ain. If these four words arc oriWtted fror^ the Chi 
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say the verbs arc not ftf>m the same populatioti. If one louks the total 
ranks 'fablo III thero accins to (30 a dcclHcd difference for 1-A Iti comparison 
to 1 - B and X C v/lth 1 - A being the wore difficult Cat least the ttiesc verhs 
are lo^j In frequency) , 

To test the observed difference for Black children the frequencies were 
converted to ratios to account for ciXfferoncos of in cell size (6 for Caucasian^ 
A for negro) • These were arranged In rank order and tested for difference u*3lng 
a Maun Whitney U for the liypotliesls that past tense production Is equal In both 
groups as shown in Table TV, 



TAi^LU IV 

ILVNK - IffllTNEY U TIIST ICR RACE DIFFlLr^ElICES 



GROUP 0 ,17 ,25 ,33 o ,67 ,75 -83 1-0 U 

Caucasian 1 5 6 1 6 5 

Megto 6 3 5 5 

Value of Rank 3-5 7 11-5 18 20,5 32 35 AO, 5 A5,5 

Computatlou 

Caucasian 7, 90, 123, 32 243 227,5 103,5 

Hecro 21 92, 102,5 175 ^85,5 



For groups over 20 the U distribution approaches a normal distribution 
with zero mean and unit variance* The probability associated with the occurrancc 
of Hq is detfermlned by an observed z. 'T-id asaumod for rejection at p « .05 
CSeigel, page 12, 1956), TUe observed z for Table IV Is A. 07 attd Its probability 
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anolysls (Test III and IV, Table It) the do,cl3lon about the null hypothesis 
remains the same as for Test I and II respectively. 

The differences between ^ '/ocabtilary level as arranged In tlJo Stanwix House 
Liet was tosCcd by flrrnnginp, the frequeneioo of Table I in rani; order by level 
value as shoi/n in the extreme right coluir.u and subjected to a Kruskal - Hollis 
one-way rinalysio of variance using the statistic II to test the Iiypotlieois that 
the levels are from the samplo populotlon, CSte Table III). 

TASU: III 

Kra'SK//. ~ \IALI.T.S II TLIST FOR VERB DIVFERtiUCrS BKTOllE'J VOOABULARY LIST LEVELS 

RA14KS BY LEVEL:5 



1-A 1-B 1"G 



23.3 11.5 2.5 

13. 5. C. 

6. 6. l/(.5 

11.5 5. 21 

1^.5 23.5 21 

2.5 IS. 21. 

2.5 Xit.i 16.5 

JL-^ Ml, .-2^5 

TOTAI. 37.5 109,5 103. 




- 3(25) 



For cell si26s over 5, Clio H statistic is dittr.ibu'ied as Chi Square with K-1 
degrees of freedbfii and for Table III the critical value at p « .05 for t\;o 
degrees of frcedoia Is 5.0?» We must therefore tfejccC the null hypothesis And 



Is greater than lOOOl* Thus one must conclude that there fs 3 sig* 
niflcant race difference apparent In the data. 

DISCUSSION 

Dlltard (1972) claims that the Black child has no concept of 
past tense and that Slack English has no tenses. Houston (1970) 
takes an opposing linguistic view In stating that the Slack child 
does not pronounce the 'ed" at the end of words not because his 
language has no tenses but because he is following a phonological 
rule of Slack English. Th!3 rufe fs much like the one allowing a 
white speaker to omit the *'d ' In '*good morning/* Whatever position 
is taken, there seems to be support In this study for the fact that 
Slack children tended not to audibly pronounce the *^ed'^ for past 
tense* yet, they seem to be more able to produce It under the ' Distar 
type^^ discussion of Pilot Test 3* These same children seemed also 
able to conceptualize the meaning of past tense when describing their 
activities ''yesterday*', although the pronounciat ion may not have been 
audible to the experlmentor. 

The fact that the children seemed to respond somewhat better to 
the two higher of the three levels of words (as classified by Stanwix 
House and verified by Lwis) may suggest that the subjects may have 
mastered the list through the level of l-C- Tudyman and Groelle (1958) 
suggest level I as being essentially primary level and the mean mental 
age of the subjects, at 6*5 years vyoutd suggest that they werO func- 
tioning at this level* The specific verbs fn level |-A may tend to be 



most useful In theJr present tense and less used by primary children 
in the past tense. Level l-B and l^C seem to suggest a more equal 
use of present and past tense thus giving some support to the conclu* 
slon that children of primary level seem to be able to use the past 
tense of verbs near the level established for the present tense. The 
evidence presented In this study suggests that the practice of 
assuming the past tense form of a word Is at leasl equal to the level 
of the present in the Stanwix House List. 

IMPLICATIONS 

The study should be replicated with particular attention to: 
I) the mental age of the subjects which needs to be lower to test the 
notton that the present and past are equally recognized* and 2) visual 
recognition of the words In both the present and past tense which needs 
to be tested to see If the subject visually associates the two forms 
of the word- 

A third investigation needs to be made Into the racial differ- 
ences found in this study. Of particular Interest would be to 
investigate whether the Stack reproduction of the past tense In written 
work made use of the past tense spelled with the 'ed' ending 
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